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ration of the devil." Theodore de Beze called liberty
of conscience a "diabolical dogma/' and Calvin, learn-
ing of the flight of a theologian who thought other-
wise than himself, wrote : "Knowing what manner oi
man he is, I would rather have wished that he were
rotting in some ditch. . . . And I assure you that
in order to do my duty it would have made no differ-
ence to me if he had gone to the stake." Intolerance
was still the general principle in the seventeenth cen-
tury, "The Protestants," said Bossuet, "are in accord
with us, that the Christian princes have the right to
make use of the sword against their subjects, who are
hostile to the church and to the holy doctrine."

In this intolerant society the religious broils pro-
duced immediately a general disturbance such as had
never been seen in Europe. The quarrel on the sub-
ject of the calendar marked the hatred of the two
religions. Pope Gregory having rectified the calendar
in 1582, the Protestant princes preferred to keep the
old one, rather than to use the Gregorian calendar,
because it came from the pope. This opposition
lasted in England until 1752 and in Sweden until

In all the countries of Europe each party sought the
extermination of the other by force. Then began:
persecutions in places where one of the religions was
dominant, and where the other had only isolated parti-
sans ; civil wars where the two parties were sufficiently
numerous to have recourse to arms; then wars be-
tween the Catholic and the Protestant countries. These
disturbances lasted for more than a century, until the
time when the dominant party in each cotuitry had